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ABSTRACT 

has more than doubled, and possibly tripled, in the 5 years between the 
1990-1991 school year and the 1995-1996 school year. By the 1995-1996 school 
year, from 1% to 2% of the total school-aged population were in 
homeschooling. Homeschooling has become a major sector of the private 
education world, representing approximately 10% of the privately schooled 
population. In some states, homeschooling may exceed 20% of the privately 
schooled population. The total number of homeschoolers in the 1990-1991 
school year seemed to have been between 250,000 and 350,000 children 
nationwide, and around 700,000 to 750,000 in 1995-1996. Based on limited 
evidence from four states, the number is still growing. The rate was between 
7% and 15% from the 1995-1996 school year to the 1996-1997 school year. If 
one assumes the larger growth rate, which is more consistent with past 
growth, the number could have reached about 1,000,000 children by the 
1997-1998 school year. Growth has persisted over three decades. Earlier 
estimates, based on different methodologies, suggested 60,000 to 125,000 
school-aged children in the fall of 1983, 122,000 to 244,000 for the fall of 
1985, between 150,000 to 300,000 for the fall of 1988, and between 250,000 
and 350,000 for fall 1990. A retroactive estimate done in 1988 suggested that 
10,000 to 15,000 children received their education at home in the later 1970s 
and early 1980s, close to an estimate made at that time by an early leader of 
the homeschooling movement, John Holt. One appendix contains a summary of 
data available from the states on homeschooling, and the other lists families 
who file homeschooling paperwork by state. (Author/SLD) 
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This paper is intended to promote the exchange of ideas among researchers 
and policymakers. The views expressed in it are part of ongoing research 
and analysis and do not necessarily reflect the position of the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

This technical paper provides an estimate of the number of children in 
homeschooling. For general background on homeschooling, the reader 
should consult the earlier working paper: P. Lines, “Homeschooling: An 
Overview for Education Policymakers,” revised March 1997; a version of 
this paper will appear in Private Education and Educational Choice, edited 
by James G. Cibulka (Greenwood Press, forthcoming). A single copy of 
this paper may obtained by contacting Dorothy Yates at 
Dorothy_Yates@ed.gov or by phone at (202) 219-2079. 
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Homeschoolers: 

Estimating Numbers and Growth 



Overview 

Homeschooling is the education of school-aged children under their parents’ general monitoring, and it 
replaces full-time attendance at a campus school. Some homeschooling children enroll part time at a campus- 
based school, or share instruction with other families, but most of their educational program is under the direct 
oversight of parents. While many activities take place in the home, parents often draw on their community, 
neighboring institutions, and travel opportunities to complete the program. The definition used for this paper 
includes families who self-identify as homeschoolers, even if they utilize part-time school enrollment. 

Homeschooling has more than doubled — possibly tripled — in the 5 years between the 1990-91 school 
year and the 1995-96 school year. By the 1995-96 school year, from 1 to 2 percent of the total school-aged 
population were in homeschooling. Within the private education world, it has become a major sector, where it 
represents approximately 10 percent of the privately-schooled population. In some states homeschooling may 
exceed 20 percent of the privately-schooled population. 1 

Given the evidence provided here, the total number of homeschoolers in the 1990-91 school year seems 
to have been between 250,000 to 350,000 children nationwide; and around 700,000 to 750,000 in 1995-96. 
Based on limited evidence from four states, the number is still growing; the rate was between 7 and 15 percent 
from the 1995-96 school year to the 1996-97 school year. 2 Assuming the larger growth rate, which is more 
consistent with past growth, 3 the number could have reached about 1,000,000 children by the 1997-98 school 
year. 



Growth has persisted over three decades. Earlier estimates, based on different methodologies, suggested 

60.000 to 125,000 school-aged children for the fall of 1983; and 122,000 to 244,000 for fall of 1985; between 

150.000 to 300,000 for fall of 1988; and between 250,000 to 350,000 for fall of 1990. A retroactive estimate 
done in 1988 suggested 10,000 to 15,000 children received their education at home in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, close to an estimate made at the time by an early leader of the homeschooling movement, educator and 
author, John Holt. 



'This seems likely in the western states, where the private school population usually is less than the national average and homeschooling is 
relatively popular. 

2 Nebraska, South Carolina, Wyoming, and Pennsylvania sent the author their most recent data as it became available. Growth in Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina increased about 1 5 percent from one year to the next. It was closer to 7 percent in Nebraska and Wyoming. The data are 
provided in appendix A, third column. 

3 The growth rate from the 1990-91 to the 1995-96 school years appears to be between 20 and 25 percent per year. 
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The Raw Data 



The data collected by State Education Agencies (SEAs) show a steadily growing homeschooling 
movement. Thirty-two states and the District of Columbia have released data on documented children in 
homeschooling for both years examined in this study. These data account for over 76,000 documented 
children in 1990-91 and almost 214,000 in 1995-96. This represents a fraction of the total, as it includes only 
children in families that have filed papers indicating that they are in homeschooling. Many families do not file 
papers, although it is required. Nor does the documented number include children enrolled in distance 
learning programs unless their parents have also filed papers with state or local officials indicating that theirs is 
a homeschooling program. Appendix A presents these data for each state. 

States usually collect these data from local districts, although some collect it directly. Often the local 
education agency (LEA) collects the data in late fall or early winter and forwards it to the SEA by spring. 

Some states continuously monitor the number, and adjust it when families return to school, and publish only 
the year-end number. There is neither uniformity among states in procedures, nor in the dates for collection. 

States With Near Universal Filing 

Based on discussions with state officials and homeschooling leaders familiar with the state, and on a 
nationwide survey (discussed more fully below), it is possible to identify three states where both 
homeschoolers and the SEA believe that filing rates approached 100 percent by 1995-96: Maine, New 
Mexico, and Wisconsin. In 1995-96, the total number of documented homeschooling children in the three 
states was 24,369 or 1 .52 percent of the school-aged population in these states. The distribution within each of 
these states was approximately the same percentage. 

Even here, the official filings make for a conservative statement of the number of homeschoolers in these 
states. There will be a small number of homeschoolers in these states who do not file papers, but we have no 
basis for estimating their numbers. In Maine, in particular, some homeschooling families operate as 
unapproved private schools and do not file papers with the state or local government. If these states represent 
the country as a whole, there would be over 250,000 children in homeschooling, nationwide, in 1990-91; and 
almost 750,000 by 1995-96. 

Other States: Estimating Non-filers 

Except in states with near 100 percent filing, the state’s documented data do not account for all 
homeschooled children. Many families do not file any paperwork with state or local officials because their 
homeschooling child is not old enough to come under the state’s compulsory education law, and the state’s law 
does not require filing. Some families are homeschooling under a state constitutional or statutory provision 
that excuses religious-based homeschoolers from filing requirements. In other states, some families may 
choose to follow the state’s laws for private schools, and in a few of these states, these family-based schools do 
not file paperwork. In addition, the state data may be missing reports from some districts or be missing late- 



4 One reader of an early draft of this paper suggested the state number is inflated because students drop out of homeschooling and go back to 
school during the year. This may be true, but it seems that, given the growth curve for homeschooling, it is more likely that others will begin 
homeschooling after the count has been made for the year. 

interview with Edwin N. Kastuck, Maine Department of Education, May 14, 1998. 
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